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peasant is diffident and would often endure injustice or hard*
ship until desperation drove him to extreme measures.
Accessibility to all and constant visiting of all parts of a terri-
torial charge are the methods by which abuses or economic hard--
ships may be detected and their consequences forestalled. The
integrity, common sense and knowledge of the senior Indian
subordinate, of whom the rnamLatdar is representative, are
essential elements in an administrative system in which higher
control is light, jurisdictions wide and the personnel of the
superior grades very small. He has Tiis parallel in all services,
such as the inspector of excise, the inspector of police and, we
may add, the subadar of an Indian regiment. The numbers of the
All-India and provincial services are so small, and the territories
for which they are responsible are so large, that much depends
on the existence of a reliable subordinate agency, and it is one
of the best achievements of British rule that this has been
?reated. It must be remembered that the so-called subordinate
is usually separated from his immediate superior by long dis-
tances and acts from day to day on his own responsibility. To
the evolution of the higher Indian subordinate the training,
organisation and example which British officials have given have
largely contributed, but these would have been wasted had there
not everywhere existed human material endowed with capacity
and a strong sense of loyalty, often fortified by long traditions
of public service,
Divisional Commissioners.
310. We will first consider the relation of the District Officer
to the provincial administration as -a whole, and afterwards the
position he occupies in-his own District. In all provinces except
Madras there are Commissioners in charge of groups of some four
to eight Districts called " Divisions. " Since Divisions are so
Jarge, it will readily be understood that the resident of a District,
in dealing with a Collector, is scarcely aware that the Collector
is bound by close obedience to a superior officer. The Com-
missioners are, indeed, not purely supervisory. They have specific
statutory powers of their own, and in some provinces exercise
almost direct control over certain branches of district work,
particularly in relation to local self-governing bodies. The
Commissioner is necessarily in less close contact with the general
population than the Collector, and this goes to explain why so
much of Indian opinion tends to consider him an unnecessary
link in the administrative chain. It is clear, however, that his
elimination would involve the provincial Governments not only
in the loss of expert advice, but in the necessity of direct com-
munication with a large number-of heads of Districts, and in
interference in matters which at present need not come to head-
quarters at all. The tradition of official administration in India
is against the creation of large central establishments. The
inewtable discontinuity in the personnel of the higher posts in